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THE NEGROES’ PART IN INDUSTRIAL LIFE GROWING. 


According to an editorial in THE SOUTHERN WORKMAN for May, in 1910, 27 
per cent of all men in gainful occupations were classified as farm laborers, 
In 1920 only 16.5 per cent were so classified. The number of women decreased 
from 26.3 per cent to 13 per cent. The number of Nogro men engaged as farmers 
decreased from 21.9 per cent to 2] per cent; the nuuber of women farmers from 
2.16 per cent to a little less than 2 per cent. In manufacturing and mechan- 
ical pursuits between 1910-20 the number of male workers ten years and over 
increased from 14.5 per cent to 19.5 per cent while the number of women in- 
creased from 1.8 per cent to 2,6 per cent. The total number of Negroes engaged 
in this group of occupations increased from 8.6 per cent to 1l per cent. 


In an interesting article on "Negroes at Work in Baltimore, Md.," in 
the June number of "OPPORTUNITY," Charles S. Johnson points out that while the 
Negro population is "just large enough to be a factor in the social structure 
of the city," it is "not quite large enough to constitute an independent sup- 
port for the city’s industrial structure as they do further South." They re- 
present, however, the largest element gainfully employed. They are practically 
in control of domestic and personal service and unskilled labor. In a survey 
of 175 plants, 113 employed 30,281 Negroes, and 62 employed none. Some plants 
exclude all Negroes as "below the standard for workers; others with the iden- 
tical processes regard them as best fitted for their work." The fertilizer in- 
dustry, the docks, construction labor, tanning, and brick-making employ Negroes 
principally. They are also employed in large numbers in steel mills and ship- 
building plants where “their range of work is wider, perhaps, than in any other 
forms of employment in the city." The industries which exclude Negroes present 
& variety of causes for such exclusion, among them being fear of racial diffi- 
culties between white and Negro employes, traditional beliefs about the Negro’s 


inability, lack of training of Negroes, unsatisfactory experience in previous 
employment of Negroes, and "objection of labor unions." 


The Woman’s Bureau of the Department of Labor has just issued its 
Bulletin No. 26, embodying its study of women in Arkansas industries. Arkansas 
is primarily not a manufacturing state; so only 761 of the white women and 71 
of the Negro women were found in strictly manufacturing plants. The report 
shows that in factories manufacturing wood products, in general mercantile es- 
tablishments, in laundries, hotels, and restaurants there were 2,636 white women 
and 481 Negro women employed. “Negro women were found in greatest numbers in 
restaurant and hotel service and in laundries, both industries akin to domestic 
Service and requiring but little additional training. In laundries, white and 
Negro women were generally employed in the samo establishments but usually on 
different work, the white women being chiefly markers, checkers, mangle oper- 
Gtors, starchers, and menders, and the Negro women hand ironers and steam-press 
Operators." In conclusion the report says, "Conditions as to cleanliness, 
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sanitation, and seating accommodations frequently were unsatisfactory. Both 
hours and working conditions show the need of an adequate inspecting force, 
which under the guidance and supervision of the commissioner will permit of 
frequent and carsful inspections." 


EFFECTS OF NEGRO MIGRATION 


That Negro migration is affecting community life both North and South 
is evidont from the attention now being given it in both sections. The most 
outstanding events of the past month occurred in Mississippi, where white plante 
ers and leaders af Juckson, thé Capitol, called into conference a group of Negro 
representatives and inquired of them why Negroes were leaving the state in such 
large numbers, Those colored citizens drew up, signed and presented probably 
the wost outspoken public statement from an organized grcup of Negroes in the 
South that has been made in recent years. ‘They cited a number of grievances, 
among them the followings 


"That the Negro feels that his life is not safe in Mississippi, and 
that it may be taken with impunity at any time upon the slightest pretext or 
provocation, by a white man. 

"or every dollar spent for she education of the Negro child in the 
State of Mississippi there are about $20 spent for the education uf the white 
child. ... Tiat there are more than one thousand high schools in the State jor 
whites, while there is but one such public school in the State maintained for 
Negroes. ... That though there are abouts eight hundred consolidated rural 
schools in the State for whites, there is not one for Negroes. 

"That thouga the State aas established a reformatory for the derelict 
white youtn, at a cost of more than $1,000,000 and spends $30 por wonsh, per 
Capita, upon each white derelict youth, to bring it back to good citizenship, 
nos one dollar is spt for the reformation of tha Negro derelict, but he is 
thrown into prison among the most nardened criminals. .e. 

"That though the State has spent several millions in the establishment 
Qnd maintenance of a tuberculosis hospital for the whites of the Stete, yet 
there is not one piace whatever in the State wiere the Negro say go and receive 
treaiment for this great malady, 

"The Negro charges that one white ran’s word may outweigh that of sev- 
@ral dozen Negroes of probity. 

"That public improvements, as & rule, are not meade in those sectiors of 
the towns and cities occupied by Negroes." 

They conclude "that such a state and condition must ever remain, just 
Gc long as he is denied the ballot, since history affords no example of wutual 
COoperation, conteniment, and mutual welfare, where cne group assumes guardiane- 
Ship of ancther, ano attempts to govern them without the consent of the gov- 
@rnec,. .,. There is no hope whatever of bringing back the Negroes who have al- 
ready left the State, but the only hcpe ncw lies in taking the proper steps to 
retain as many as possible of those who are here." 


Following the reception of this statement by a mass meeting of white 
Citizens, locul interracial meetings of white and colored people wore called at 


the county seats of every county in the State to discuss the situation an? for- 
Bulate plans to moet it. 


The National Industrial Conference Board estimates that shout 109,090 
Negroes migrated Nor’h in the last six months, and quotes the employers wh 

Bive for the most expressed satisfaction with Negro labor. Ona employer 
Said, "In looking over their service recor’ wo find sontinuous servica rersrds 
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of five years, ten years, fifteen years, twenty years, twenty-five years, and 
even thirty years. These Negroes have faithfully, loyally, and honestly per- 
formed the service that was required of them," 


There is considerable discussion in both Northern and Southern papers 
on how the Negro may be induced to remain in the South. ‘The COLUMBUS INQUIRER- 
SUN (Columbus, Ge.) points out that the Negro does not receive justice in the 
- game measure as the white man and is not given adequate protection. A striking 

 gontrast to tho Mississippi situation is given in an article published in THE 
MORNING HERALD of Durham, N. C,. June 18 and quoted in a NEW YORK TIMES editori- 
al June 18, Mr. G. C. Spaulding, President Mutual Life Insurance Company, a 
colored business organization of that city, speaking as a Negro for his group, 
describes the favorable conditions in Durham where nearly 8,000 Negroes live on 
"peaceful and friendly terms with their white neighbors." They find employment 
in tobacco factories and hosiery mills; the vote is not denied them because of 
color; adequate educational opportunities are provided; they receive an honest 
hearing in the courts, and the white people of Durhem show a desire "to make 
the Negro population a permanent and valuable part of its citizenry." These 
facts sro cited from Mr, Spaulding as a reason why Durham is not alarmed by the 
Negro migratory movemont which is sweeping the South for the second time in ten 
years. Tho Richmond (Va.) TIMBS DISPATCH in its issue of May 24 heads an edi- 
torial, "Nogroes Making a Mistake." ‘The article goes on to say that whatever 
the causes are that are inducing the Negro to quit the farms in the older 
states of the South “during a temporary period of industrial stress for un- 
skilled labor, he is making a mistake that he will live to regret." The edi- 
torial ends with the point that there should be frank discussion between the 

4 two races "to agree upon some common plen of action" for allaying the threatened 

danger to Southern prosperity as speedily as possible. 


In an extended article in THE NEW YORK TIMES of May 6, Dr. R, R. Moton 
of Tuskeges says, "An investigation both of causes and results will disclose 
this fact: that the migration has undoubtedly produced beneficial results to 
ths North, to tho South, and to the Negro himself in spite of whatever conflict 
or confusion has been incident to the readjustments made necessary by the move- 
ment.” In an editorial in the June SURVEY GRAPHIC the migration situation is 

Summed up 25 follows: "This migration, of course, as such is not a solution of 
the problem for Americas the South itself? must eventually find a now relation- 

ship between white and colored citizens. But the exodus will help to emphasize 


in very practical ways the needs already recognized among socially minded white 
Southernors." 


ROSENWALD SCHOOLS INCREASING IN NUMBER 


A statement recently issued by 8. L. Smith, field agent of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, established by the well-known Hebrew morchant of Chicago for 
improving the Negro rural schools in Southern states, reported that up to April 
30, 1923 there have been built 1,700 Rosenwald schoola and 49 teachers’ homes 
ata totul cost of $6,257,492. Of this emount Negroos had contributed 
$1,600,677, or 25.6 per cent; white people $352,199, or 5.6 per cents public 
funds $3,100,148, or 49.5 per cont; and Mr. Rosenwald $1,204,478, or 19.3 per 
Cent. Of these schools 474 aro one-teacher schools; 650 ara two-teacher 
Schools. There ere also the following groups: three-teacher, 275; four-teacher 
165; five-teacher, 56; six-teacher, 55; seven-teacher, 6; eight-teacher, 10, 
Nine-teachor, 23 ten-teacher, 8; and 1 school each of eleven, twelve, fourteen, 
and sixteen teachers. 
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THE FIELD OF NEGRO EDUCATION SHOWS MANY PHASES OF PROGRESS 


At its recent Commencement, June 6, the announcement was made that Me- 
harry Medical College had been recognized by the American Medical Association 
as a Class-A Medical School. With Howard University Medical School this now 
makes two Class-A medical schools geographically located easily within the 
reach of Negro people. 


The support of their own educational institutions by Negroes who are 
accumulating wealth has received impetus in a recent gift to Tuskegee Institute 
from the estate of W. T, Bwing, a wealthy Negro of Haywood, Calif. His will 
left his entire estate estimated at $150,000 to that institution. The donor 
was born a slave, being a small child at the time of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. He went to Alaska just prior to the gold rush. He staked out claims 
and a few years later netted $40,000 in ninety days. He invested his money in 
property in Fairbanks, Alaska, and later in Oakland, Calif. 


Herman E. Perry, President of the Standard Life Insurance Company, one 
of the largest and most succassful Negro enterprises of the Country gave $10,000 
‘to Meharry Medical College the first week of June. A recent contribution of 
$10,000 was made to Howard University Medical School by Mr. and Mrs. A. E, 
Malone who own and control the large beauty-culture establishment, Poro College, 
in St. Louis, Mo. 


At a conference of state agents for Negro schools from fourteen South- 
ern states held at Hampton Institute in May, Dr. James H. Dillard, President 
of the Jeannes and Slater Funds, made the interesting statement that many years 
ago he had concluded that all the millionaires in America could not educate the 
people; that there is only one way to do the job, that is by public taxation. 
"These state agents", he said, “are making it possible to bring the school out 
to the little child in the country, and please God, we are going to keep at 
this work until every child shall have a good school to go to, where he may get 
the light of knowledge and goodwill and good training to be a good citizen." 


The Southern Baptist Convention has recently endorsed the establishment 
of a theological seminary for Negro Baptists at Nashville, Tenn., and authorized 
fn appropriation of $390,000. The site and buildings of St. Cecelia Academy, 


& Catholic girls’ school at Nashville, Tenn., have been purchased for this 
enterprise. 


The colleges of bishops of the M, BE. Church South and of the C. M. E. 
Church met recently in Nashville, Tenn., in joint conference to discuss cooper- 
aticn in promoting Negro Education in the South. The General Conference of the 
M, E, Church South owns and operates Paine College, Augusta, Ga., for the higher 
education of Negroes. This Interracial conference at Nashville will doubtless 
have far-reaching consequences. 


INTERRACIAL COOPERATION IN DRAMA AND MUSIC 


Chicago has blazed a new trail in promoting interracial goodwill through 
its "World Kindred Week," Vay 14-18. Fifty thousand white and colored young peoe 
ple of the various Gernominational young people’s organizations banded together 
through the Young People’s Commission of the Chicago Church Federation, staced 
two religious dramas costing $12,000 to produce. Tho play entitled "Finger 
Prints” was a drame. of relations of white and Negro citizers in America, based 
Upon interviews and conferences which the author, Mrs. C. C. S. Chorpenning, 
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had with Chicago people. The cast of the play was made up of an equal number 
of white and Negro players. They portrayed tho working out of plans of inter- 
racial cooperation for the improvement of their local community. According to 
the play, the root of the problems in race relations is prejudice, loose ideas, 
rumors, and opinions which determines peoplo’s actions and attitudes, Sympathet- 
ic understanding was presented as the road to removal of racial difficulties. 


The other play, “Tides of India," portrayed the religious destiny of 
that great nation. The CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL in @ column editcrial on this 
celebration, said, “Aside from the particular interest inherent in the themes 
of those two plays the enterprise deservas more then passing comment. ,.. as a 
demonstration of the spirituel unity which transcends sectarian lines when the 
Gospel is considered in its broader aspects as a solution fcr vexed problems 
underlying the rolations of races and peoples." 


The power of music to crante goodwill aad understanding botween the 
races was illustrated in an incident which occured cn board the Cunard Liner, 
Albania, when thirty-four members of @ Negro theatrical company took first 
cabin passage for England. Thors was a protest cn the cart of the white pas- 
sengers io the captain who compromised by dividing the two groups with screens 
in the dining room. After two days on board the Negro artists made themselves 
80 popular by their participation in the ship’s concert that their white fellow 
passengers changed thsir attitude, some of tham offering apologies for their 
previous conduct. 

SENTIMENT AGAINST LYNCHING GROWS 


Hight state superintendents of education, eight presidents of state 
wniversities, eighteen presidents of state technical and normal colleges, 
twenty-five presidents of privately ondowsed and denominational univarsities and 
Golleges, and twenty-four professors in universities and colleges, all white 
Southerners, huve issued the following appeal against lynching: 


"We, the uncersigned, ongaged in the work of education, earnestly appeal 
to all citizens to exert their influence constantly and actively in condemna- 
tion of the crime of lynching, 

"We furthermore urge upon our State Legislators and Executives to enact, 
if necessary, and persistently to enforce, such laws as will tend to put a stop 
#0 this species of lawlessness." 


The findings of the National Inter-denominational Temperance, Public 
Morals and Law Enforcement Conference, held at Nashville, Tenn., last October 


have recently come from the press. In the concluding paragraph occurs this 
statemont: 


"We have no sympathy for criminals black or white, but contend that 
they should have # fair trial before a jury of their fellow citizens and if 
found guilty then given the full penalty of the law. As a conference pleading 
for law enforcement, wa urge the leaders of our Government not to hesitate at 
such a vital place affecting our national life and name. 

"In the name of God and in the name of our America, we petition Con- 
gress to rise to the pressing demand of the day and put the Dyer Anti-Lynching 
Bill upon our statutes as an earnest, that we are a democracy and a law-abiding 
people willing and ready to meet every emergency that will make ours an effi- 
Gient, clean, pure, and law-abiding nation." 


The press reports state that a Grand Jury at Columbia, Mo. has indicted 
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five citizens charged with first degree murder for their participation in the 
lynching of James T, Scott, the janitor at the University of Missouri, who was 
hanged in the sight of a great crowd of citizens and University students. In 
commenting on the matter the Associated Negro Press said: 

; "At Columbia the stage is set for speedy convictions. Leaders of the 
mob can be identified by prominent white men who know them persorally. The 
community can secure convictions if it wants thea. We will see whether or not 
white men desire to have their laws annulled by the fury of low-browed mobs or 


whether they prefer to recognize his masonty Judge Lynch in sows cases when the 
life of a Negro is at stake." 


From facts available it appears that during the first six months of 1928 
there have been 11 cases of lynching in the United States. For the period ende 
ing July 1, 1922 there occurred thirty cases. Thus there has been a decrease of 
nearly two thirds of this atrociovs evil, Many forces have cooperated to create 
publics sentiment against this evil. The agitation over the Dyer Anti-Lynching 
Bill was probably the most outstanding factor, The efforts of the churches 
through the Federal Council of Churches, and the Interracial Commission in the 
South in cooperation with the several church denominations have played a large 
part in this favorable trend. 


Pennsylvania has passed an anti-lynching law with teeth in it. The law 
provides that any person attempting to take from an officer a prisoner who has 
sought the protection of the court shall be punishable by a fine of not less 
than $10,000 and imprisonment for not more than ten years; that an officer in 
charge of a prisouer taken by « mob of three persons and lyached shall be 
subject to a fine of $5,000 or five years' imprisonment, and that the county 
where a lynching occurs shall be subject to the payment of $10,000 to the de- 
pendent family, or the same sum to the State if there are no dependents. 


Pennsylvania has had only two lynchings in the last twenty-five years 
One in 1899 and one in 1911 - but the passage of such a law, in the words of 
THE NEW YORK WORLD, “has set a sound example to other States where mob murders 
are not infrequent and whers little or nothing is done to prevent them, either 


because of the inadequacy of the laws or the failure of the authorities fear- 
lessly to enforce them," 


In the CENTURY MAGAZINE for May, Mary Johnston, the well-known novelist, 
depicts in a short story uader the title, "Nemesis", the community effects of a 
lynching. The writer shows with her graphic pen the psychological and moral 
effects of a lynching upon ths white men of a small Southern town who took part 
in it. The savage passions aroused by the burning of a Negro hurriedly jailed 
On suspicion of rape run riot for weeks following among the men of the town. 
Qne man turns out to hate everybody and everything and murders one of the 
others who has peculiar pains for which his physician finds no diagnosis or 
remedy; another becomes melancholy, locks himself in his own house for many 
days, shoots his dog, and finally in despair hangs himself. The whole story 
pictures the horrible aftermath of lawlessness when fellowship among the 
citizens of the community breaks down. Those who had lawlessly wreaked their 


hatred upon a helpless black victim are themselves consumed by the very inhuman 
Passions which their action aroused. 


INTERRACIAL CONTACTS IN "HOBOHEMIA" 


In an interesting article by George 8. Schuyler, a Negro writer in THE 
MRSSENGER , a graphic picture is given of racial contacts among hoboes, tramps, 
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and other migratory groups whose world the writer calls "Hobohemia." ,.. "There 
are all sorts of people in Hobohemia; young and old, clever and stupid, strong 
and weak, black and white, industrious and lazy, male and female ,., some are 
young and pregnant with the urge of youth, some are mature, sophisticated and 
cynical; some are old and facing the winter of life with philosophical resig- 
nation. Some are only transients in Hobohemia, hoping soon to return to the 
folds of the ‘respectable’; others follow the life from year to year and could 
not be persuaded to confine themselves indefinitely to the routine of home, job, 
church, lodge and union. ... Racial prejudices are less in evidence here than 
elsewhere in American society, Ina ‘jungle’ (hobo camp), ‘flop house’ (hobo 
hotel) or Hobo Union Hall, one is apt to find men of a half dozen national- 
ities, ... There are probably more than a million inhabitants in ‘Hobohemia', 
This is perhaps a very conservative estimate, Of this number fully one hundred 
thousand or more are Negroes. Everywhere one runs across the Negro 'Hobohemian'. 
Sometimes he will be found in the company of whites and sometimes in the com- 
pany of blacks, ... Sometimes the Negro hobo can get a ‘handout’ where a 
white man would not dare to ask, and sometimes it is just the other way round. 
Among the old ‘boes' there is little prejudice against the Negro, and he is 
invited to enter their ‘jungle’ and partake of the ‘mulligan’. ... The black 
wayfarer also has his difficulties when ‘hitting the grit’ in certain sections 
of the country, difficulties not encountered by a white hobo, Often the black 
hobo ‘hits a town' where Negroes aren’t seen and probably not allowed to live. 
In some places there are signs erected to inform him of this fact. ..,. In 
other places the one hundred per cent citizens are not so accommodating and the 
first the dark gentleman knows of the antagonism of his fellow countrymen is 
when he notices the gathering crowds of yokels at his heels, or when he enters 
a store to purchase provisions. Sometimes he is warned in time by some far- 
mer’s wife to avoid the hostile community. ... The ethics of Hobohemia re- 
quire one to help a pai who is broke and share with him the loaf. The writer 


has seen a white tramp, despised by society, share his last loaf — a black 
fellow-hobo," 


CHURCH PHASES OF RACE RELATIONS 


Gradually there is growing a realization that relationship of race to 
race is fundamentally a religious question involving the ideal of the brother- 
hood of man and that church organizations should lead in its application. At 
& recent meeting of the General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. Robert B. Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian (North) Board of Foreign 
Missions, in speaking to the Assembly, laid great stress upon the interracial 
movement which is being fostered by the Federal Council, of which he is presi- 
dent. He characterized the racial problem as one of the greatest questions the 
Nation is facing and took the position that there must be a common ground for 
discussion and understanding based upon the principles of Christian brother- 
hood; that the churches should blaze the way in cooperative fellowship, in 
which civic, social, and business organizations might follow. At the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (North) the same question was up for dis- 
Gussion in connection with a resolution to require that one or two colored mem- 
bers be placed upon each of the reorganized boards of the denomination. The 
Assembly went on record in resolution as follows: "That it is the sense of the 
Assembly that racial groups be given representation on the boards of the church 
&§ soon as possible and as far as may be expedient." 


WEEK-DAY SERMONETTES ON RACE RELATIONS 


Dr. T. &. Johnson, the colored Secretary of the Interracial Commission 
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of Oklahoma, has published in a Negro Newspaper, the BLACK DESPATCH, a number 
of brief sermonettes that have attracted wide attention because of the spirit 
of goodwill which prevades them. 


In one, "The Casting Out of Fear", he says, "This feeling makes for 
individual strife and race conflict. ... Tho strife between man and man, the 
fight between capital and labor, the ever-present conflict between race and 
race would not exist except for the fear men have of the success of others. 
The panacea for all these fears lies in the practice of brotherhood. Brother- 
hood cannot be practiced without intorracial cooperation." 


In another on "Brotherly Love and Conduct", he says, "If you look for 
the underlying cause of all the wars cf this old world you will find it in the 
fact that man has failed tc get pleasure out of the peace and prosperity of 
others. ... If the white man and the black man in this country would heed the 
counsel of the text, "Rejoice with those who rejoices; weep with those who weep,' 
all race friction would cease and Old Glory, meriting its name, would indeed 
and in truth wave over the home of the brave." 


In still another of the sermonsttes, "Overcome Evil with Good", he re- 
marks, "There was & time in my life when I regarded the command to love enemies 
and pray for persecutors as base cowardice. I almost hated Jesus for having 
commanded it. But now I see in that command a challenge to all that is best in 
wan." He concludes, "Love will bridge the chasm of race prejudice and usher in 
an era of peace and goodwill." 


A PLEA FOR JUSTICE FOR “MAMMY’S CHILDREN" 


Writing in the ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, Dr. M. Ashby Jones, son of Robert 
B, Lee’s Chap'tain, in commenting on the proposed monument in Washington to the 
Bemory of the "black mammy", said: "If we are grateful for what 'Black Mammy’ 
did, our gratitude should find expression in a concerted effort to write upon 
the statute books of our State adequate legislation for the prevention of lynch- 
ing and the safeguarding of ‘Black Mammy’s, children. ... I challenge the nobil- 
ity of our Southern people in some organized and adequate way to see to it that 
the mob shall no longer dominate Southern civilization and humiliate us before 
the world, By our loving gratitude to the 'Black Mammy' of yesterday and our 
loyalty to our fathers and mothers whom she crooned to sleep with her lullabies, 


let us swoar that her children and grandchildren of today shall have a fair 
chance," 


(In accordance with the announced policy of the Department, the 
INFORMATION SERVICE will not be issued during July. The next issue 
after June 30 will be August 4.) 


